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Hybrid Tapestries: The Development of Pakistani Literature in English 


~_ Shah’s American background emerges in her first novel, While They Dream in Blue (2001), 
which revolves around K@¥im, a twenty-two-year-old Pakistani-American. He arrives in 
bewildering alien Pakistan for the first time. He reaches out beyond his stifling, privileged world 
to work in an NGO. The plot is held together loosely by Karim’s attempt to rescue Abdullah, 
a beggar boy, from a life of degradation. Shah continues with her portrayal of multi-ethnic, 
conflict-riven Karachi in The 786 Cybercafe (2004), which provides lively insights into a burgeoning 

city and a confused society where tradition, faith, and modernity both econ and clash. Three 
unemployed young men, the Sindhis, Jamal and Abdul and their muhajir friend, Yasir, set up 
a cybercafe on Tariq Road: a busy, upmarket shopping area. “The cyber cafe functions as an 
alternative space that ... counters Karachi’s restraints’ (Cilano, 2013: 167), ranging from ethnic 
divisions to corruption and cut-throat capitalism. The inclusion of 786 in its name represents 
Bismillah (in the name of Allah) in Islamic numerology and gives the cyber cafe a name which 
the co-owners consider to be ‘neat ... clean ... scientific and religious’ (Shah, 2004: 33). There 
they are faced with hazards of private enterprise and the reverberations of the then-new 
Internet revolution in an impoverished, entertainment-starved city. The cafe is perceived as ‘a 
dream come true for hundreds of boys’ (121) and its ‘gendered space thus becomes the proving 
ground for competing masculinities’ (Cilano, 2013: 167). One day, an unexpected client arrives: 
a tantalising, young, burga-clad woman, Nadia. She tells her family that she is at the hairdresser 
next door while she sits in the cafe and explores cyber-life. Her presence throws the co-owners 
into utter turmoil. Shah employs a sense of the absurd to subvert gender roles. The cybercafe is 
frequented by earnest young men in search of religion or illicit pornographic websites. Soon a 
sinister government functionary, Mushtaq, wants his share of the profits and cynically employs 
the rhetoric of ethnicity and religious extremism as a threat. 

However, Shah’s three ‘Karachi’ novels, Where They Dream in Blue, 786 Cybercafe, and Slum 
Child are all rather loosely structured and needed substantial trimming. Slum Child describes the 
desperate lives of the very poor in Karachi. The hardships endured by the narrator, Laila, a poor 
Christian girl, are accentuated because she belongs to a religious minority and suffers blatant 


prejudice and discrimination. Laila lives in Issa Colony, an overcrowded Karachi slum. Her 


father has abandoned the family. Her mother, a maidservant, remarries but has a breakdown 
after the death of her supportive eldest daughter. Soon Laila discovers her stepfather plans to 
sell her and is also the victim of sexual threats from his insidious friend. Laila flees, aided by 
the kindly Haroun the Makrani, an erstwhile addict. She finds work as a maidservant with 
the Ansaris: a rich, benevolent, socially committed Muslim family. After many twists, turns 


and misfortunes, her employer’s son and daughter come to her rescue and help her locate he 


r 
dying mother. The novel continues its collapse into the sentimentality of the nineteenth century 
‘socially conscious novel’, 
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The Novel: A Celebration of ‘Talent 


A Damen for Martyrs (2010, 2014) 

SHAN’S THIRD NOVEL HAS AN UNUSUAL HISTORY BEGAUSE IT WAS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN 
in English but enjoyed its first success in 2010 as an Italian translation, // Bambino Che Credevo 
Nella tserit = ree wie Believed in nee It was then bce oe outer after 


for ne ae eravelitell fiction, T he English «ition of A cee For Martyrs finally sonamadin in 
2014. Shah really comes into her own with this book, which reveals.a. marked deyelopment 


ee 


in_her work and has a narrative complexity, str structured with great care, Shah combines her 


experience as a short story writer and novelist to tell o of A Ali,a young Karachi journalist and the 
estranged son of a Sindhi landlord, He is asked to cover Benazir Bhutto’s political campaign 
in what proves to be the last three months of her life from October-December 2007, His 
tale, eo its portrayal of of biti esa censorap, ane street Laie ay up. to. Benazir’ s 


A RE nt tL R 2 Sn tee 


fact act, fable, and legend * PET wrought. tapestry’ (Zakaria 2014:9) “Q) which ‘brings | ke 


‘the unequal contours of ... power relations of now and then’ (9). The narrative takes the 


reader back into Sindh’s ancient past, with particular focus on the galonial Land postcolonial 
eras beginning with Napier’s occupation of Sindh in 1847. The Mirs of Sindh, Shah Abdul 
Latif Bhittai, Alexander Burnes, feudal lords, and dissidents against authority, all feature in 
Shah’s narrative, as do her own ancestors, including the upright Jeandal Shah of Matiari, 
who survives incarceration in a prison cell with a cheetah. The execution by the British of 
the pro-German Pir of Pagaro in World War II and that of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1979 
by Zia become a prelude to the assassination of Benazir Bhutto in 2007. These historical 
events are brought to life by small anecdotes and details which have the poetic.quality of oral 


TA yeah cenenenemmnaen a e eee sa 


lore, of narratives. which are not recorded in history but assed down through generations. 
Shah’ s book is a paean to Sindh, her r homeland, and th and the Bhuttos who belong-to it, The book 


has many references to the timeless ; Sufi poetry of Shc poetry of Shah Abdul Latif Bhittai’s Shah Jo Risalo, 


which combines spiritual and the romantic tales of ‘the mythical kings, the seven Queens,” 


the journeys and separation from The Beloved, the deserts of Thar and the waters of the 
Indus’ (Shah, 2014: 164). Both Sindh and Benazir’s struggle for empowerment and self 
assumes a mystic dimension and also embodies that of Ali, i, including his denial of, and later 
reconciliation with, his father—and theii their subsequent shared admiration for Benazir and her 
father, All this is linked to the forbidden love between Ali and Sunita Lalwani, a Sindhi girl 
belonging to Pakistan’s Hindu minority. 

Shah is also the author of a children book and a story collection, Blessings, which is discussed 
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